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justified, therefore, in viewing with suspicion any attempt, however interesting 
and suggestive, to supply the missing parts and complete the edifice of his 
thought. Just here it is that the present writer feels called upon to dissent 
most emphatically from Dr. Brentano. It is permissible, if one choose, to use 
the statements of Theophrastus in his own name as indicative of the direction 
taken by Aristotle's thought or the thought of his school; but the very fact 
that Theophrastus in the brief extant fragment of his Metaphysics touches on 
the subject along with others in which he departs from the doctrine of his 
master, may be taken as evidence that it was one of the questions in contro- 
versy. Such questions were of course not alone those on which the master had 
not said the last word; but subjects broached, and not finally disposed of, 
would naturally first engage the attention of his followers. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

Founders of Modern Psychology. By G. Stanley Hall. New York and 

London, D. Appleton & Co., 1912. — pp. vii, 471. 

The title of this interesting book is rather misleading. The reader would 
he led to expect a more or less systematic, if also elementary, account of the 
motives that led to the foundation of modern psychology and also a fairly 
definite statement of the nature of the contributions made by the eminent 
German authors whom Dr. Hall has chosen to regard as the 'founders.' 
As a matter of fact, systematic treatment of any kind has been no part of the 
intention of the author. The list of 'founders' — Zeller, Lotze, Fechner, 
Hartmann, Helmholtz, and Wundt — may seem at once deficient and re- 
dundant, while even a casual examination of the actual treatment given will 
show that, in most cases, Dr. Hall has not even seriously attempted to differ- 
entiate the psychological from the philosophical or general scientific views of 
the authors considered. But the Introduction gives us, at least in part, the 
needed information. The first paragraph reads: "This book is an amplifica- 
tion of six lectures given early in 1912 at Columbia University to an audience 
composed of students and a wider public. They were not addressed to experts 
and were only designed to give those who heard them some general idea of 
the personality, standpoint, and achievements of each of the men described. 
The chapters are therefore for the most part light and untechnical. They can 
make no claim to completeness or originality." So much for the occasion that 
led to the publication of this volume, but what immediately follows is even 
more to the point. "Of the twelve years from 1870 to 1882, the author spent 
nearly six as a student in Germany. The first triennium, ending with the 
year 1873, was devoted to philosophy, and it was at this period that I came 
under the influence of those men characterized in the first four chapters. . . . 
I passed a second triennium in Germany, to which period Wundt and Helm- 
holtz belong. Since then empirical and scientific interests have been so 
dominant, and many of the results of the first stage so neglected or forgotten, 
that the rereading of my own old lecture notes and of works more lately written 
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by the authors treated has proven a pleasant recreation. I do not know of 
any other American student of these subjects who came into even the slight 
personal contact it was my fortune to enjoy with Hartmann and Fechner, nor 
of any psychologist who had the experience of attempting experimental work 
with Helmholtz, and I think I was the first American pupil of Wundt." 

The last passages quoted will suggest the real character and significance of 
the book. Though the lectures of which these chapters are an amplified 
version were given during the past year, their undoubted interest lies not 
in the fact that they are particularly up to date, for they are confessedly based 
largely upon old lecture notes and the results of reading done many years ago, 
but rather in the fact that they put the reader in close and sympathetic touch 
with some of the leaders of German thought whom Dr. Hall had the unusual 
good fortune to hear as university lecturers, and even to know personally, 
while they were still in their prime. While the volume to some extent reflects 
the author's unflattering opinion of philosophy, or at least of all the historical 
systems of metaphysics, this is much less the case than might have been 
anticipated. The dominant note of the book is interest in whatever he found 
stimulating in his own formative period, so that we have a considerably fuller 
account of Fechner's fantastic otherworldly speculations than of his classical 
contributions to psychology, while Hartmann, — whose claim to be represented 
in the book at all is difficult to understand, apart from the fact that Dr. Hall 
was once interested in him, — is given more actual pages than any of the others 
treated, with the inevitable exception of Wundt. Zeller is apparently included 
in this brief list of the "founders of modern psychology" on account of his 
contributions to the psychology of religion, but no attempt is made to narrow 
the treatment to this side of his work, though it seems to have been the one 
in which the author was particularly interested; and Lotze is treated much 
more at length as a philosopher than as a psychologist. It is only fair to 
remember that Dr. Hall's interest in Zeller, Lotze, Fechner, and Hartmann 
belonged especially to the first three years that he spent in Germany, when he 
was devoting himself mainly to the study of philosophy, though then as later 
he seems to have taken un unusually wide range of subjects. The chapters 
on Helmholtz and Wundt naturally suggest the somewhat different attitude 
of the more mature student who had gone to Germany for a second period of 
residence, after an interval of six years, this time for the study of the relatively 
new science, experimental psychology; but here also we find the same evidences 
of wide, if somewhat differing, interests. Helmholtz more than Wundt seems 
to have captured the imagination of the enthusiastic young scientist. And, as 
expressing his present estimate, the author says: "To my thinking, he more 
than Wundt is the ideal laboratory psychologist. . . . He kept with great tact 
and discretion to problems that were solvable and practically every result he 
reached still remains unquestioned. Progress will, of course, in time, transcend 
but will never invalidate his conclusions" (p. 304). Dr. Hall's estimate of 
Wundt is a good deal less in the tone of eulogy, though Wundt's very great 
importance as one of the principal 'founders' of experimental psychology is, 
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of course, fully recognized. In the long chapter devoted to him (nearly a 
hundred and fifty pages) the author's rather summary methods of exposition, 
naturally adopted in a book designed for the general reader, are not always 
adequate for the highly technical matters that have to be treated, at least 
in a general way; but the general reader will doubtless appreciate the help 
that he receives from Wundt's first American pupil and one of the ' founders ' 
of experimental psychology in this country in beginning to understand the 
nature of the problems and methods of modern psychology, as interpreted 
by the founder of the Leipzig school. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Historical Studies in Philosophy. By Emile Boutroux. Authorized transla- 
tion by Fred Rothwell. London, Macmillan and Co., 1912. — pp. xi, 336. 
The studies contained in this volume are on Socrates, Aristotle, Boehme, 
Descartes and Kant. A paper on the Influence of Scotch Philosophy on 
French Philosophy which was included in the original collection has been 
omitted, together with a few minor details, presumably as being of less general 
interest. There is a short introductory essay defining the author's method. 
According to this, the chief task of the historian of philosophy is to expound 
the thought of each philosopher; all other considerations are subordinate. 
Incidentally a philosopher is described as one who brings men's scientific 
conceptions face to face with their beliefs and seeks to discover the relations 
of the two. How far Boutroux succeeds with this method in the present 
studies, the writer of this notice tried to set forth in a review published in these 
pages (Vol. VII, 191-194) shortly after the appearance of the original edition 
in 1897. Repeated use of the work has served but to confirm the opinion then 
expressed of the rare excellence of these papers, particularly of the masterly 
combination of breadth, range, lucidity and condensation shown in the ency- 
clopaedic articles on Aristotle and Kant, and more especially of the penetration 
and grasp of the essay on Socrates. This essay seems really for the first time 
to have touched the central spring of the philosophic aim of Socrates and done 
justice to his significance as the founder of moral science. 

The translation in the main is fluent, readable and correct. Why should 
it not be? Boutroux writes very short sentences and they seldom present to 
any one with even a moderate knowledge of French the least difficulty in idiom 
or construction. A phrase like a, se mettre au rouet, applied to the soul, is an 
exception, and the translator can hardly be said to have met the problem very 
successfully with his version, "bring itself into a state of embarrassment, 
placing itself before a spinning-wheel, as it were" (p. 195). But besides a 
competent knowledge of the foreign language, the translation of a work in 
philosophy also requires, among other things, a certain familiarity with the 
subject-matter. How far the present translation falls short in both respects 
may be illustrated by the following examples. Such are the transcription of 
the French spelling of proper names, — Sebastien Franck, Nicolas de Cusa, 



